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Student activities relating to the ^"Vietnam 
Koratoriam" du3ring the month of November, 1969,^ at the University ' of 
Msuryland vere assessed using observer ratings and descriptions and a 
pre* post questionnaire. The observatit>nal procedure Included: an 
adaptation of Bales Interabtion Process Analysis; estimates of crowds 
size, participation, and mood; and a behavioral description. Ten 
d±ffei|^nt settings or events vere observed. The guestionnaire 
included items related to opinions and attitudes toward the ' 
. mprato^rium^ th^ Vietnam war, and the Nixon administration; and extent 
and type of participation. One hundred sixty^six subjects tQok both 
pre- and post-test questionnaires- The results ahow clear differences 
among settings: those settings or events that -were focused - 
specifically on protest of a given issue showed a greater degree .of 
expressed hostility and tension- reducing interaction, as opposed to"^ 
information-oriented interaction^ The* results of the pre-pos'J:. , 
questionnaire indicate a general reduction in extent 6f participation 
by students in moratorium -related activities from October to ' 
November. It- was found that after the moratorium sub jects-* tended to 
be more extreme toward either pole in tiieir attitude. Theoretical 
implications o$ the results are briefly discussed, and statistical 
data are appended. (Author/SB) ' . 
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* * . % • 

Student activities relating to the "Vietr\afn Moratorium'* during the 
month of Novenioer, I969 at the University of Maryland were assessed by means 
of.ob^erver ratings and descr'i pt ions, as well as^a pre-post questionnaire. 
The o^servat lonaj procedure . i ncluded an>ddaptat ion of Ef?lV§^J^nteraction -ProcBS 

Ana1y/5is, estimates of crowd size, participation, mood, and a behavioral 

— 7- — ^ ' ^ * ' ^ ' 

description. Ten different settings or events were observed. The questionnaire 

" _i ' - . . ^ 

inc/luded items related to opinions and attitudes toward the Moratorium, th-e^ 
, ^ - ■ ' , — ' . 1^ 

Vietnam war; and the -Nixon admin i st ration, • and eacf^in*: and type of participation. 

One hundred sixty-six Ss took both pre-and post-test questionnaires. 

. The results showed cfear differences among' ^settings. Those settings or 

events which Vere focused specifically on protest of a given Issue showed a 

greater de^riee of expressed hostFIity and tension-reducing interaction, as 

opposed to information-oriented interaction* 

The results of the pre-post questionnaire indicated a general reduction 

in extent of participation by students in Moi'atorium-re'l ated activities from^ 

October to November. It was found that after the Moratorium Ss tended to be 

more extreme toward 'either pole in their attitude. Theoretical impWcations 

of the results were briefly discussed. 
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I nt roduct ion 

. ■ ■ ' 

In I'ecent years there has been an increase in student -act! vi sm on college 

N f • • 

^pd UQiversity ^ampuses. - Student deinorTSt rat ions: and protest- activities have* . 



become rather comqion phenomena, and the speculations as to their ca^^ses.have 

' ' ' ' 'J 

abounded, (Rubi nstel n, 'ISSg) • A review of 1 i tef attfre,. however, indicates vk 

•few empirical studies of student demonstration (a,s opposed to riots or mob 

violence). Those studies which »have appeared have often been post hoc interpre-'' 

lotions based on Interviews and questionnaires (e.g. Blumberg, 1568; Blackstone, 

1968; Trimberger, 1968; Solomon and Fi shman, 1964)", although Meier (1961) employ 

ed a part r>^i pant-observer technique. ^ 

A variety of interpretations of peaceful demonst rat ions ' have come^out of 
this literature. Solomon and Fishman (196^) hypothesized developmental' periods 
whTch involve increasing political awareness, and 3 phenbmenon they term "pro- 
social acting out" to describe the process of synthesizing rebellion against 
*and identi f icc^ ion with parental values. • ' 

Berger { 1 968) • interpreted mass demonst rat ions as having a symbolic, or 
"rehe^arsal" function, wh i ch precedes the revoluticfl^ry function Itself. He 
describes the rfole of the demonstrat ron as that of publicly displaying the in- 
humaciity and cruelty of the existing state authority by provoking v-iolence on 
itself. • ^ - ' 

Blumberg (1968) offered a conceptual model to account for the deyelop- 
ment of a mass demonstration. The following processes are hypothes i^zed: 
1) Evolution, or the development of protest over a series of encounters. A 
typical phase movement would be from sit-ins to boycotts to picketing' to mass 



demonstrations. 2) Contagion: where the perceiven in turn becomes a source. 
3) Reinforcement (positive or negative) whereby the scope of future events 
i s determi ned. ' - • 

Trimberger (1968) discussed student rebellion at Columbia in^tenns of 
lack of communication between administration, students, and faculty; artd. the 
increased polarization effect which destroyed all moderate positions. 

In general, thes6 studies ^focused on descripitions of demonstrations as 
a phenomenon rather than on. this effects of the demonstrations on the individ- 
ual • The attitudes and perceptions of the individuals involved in the demon- 
stration, aad fhe possible changes in attitudes taking place, ^^re not often 
studi^ed. . ^ • • • . 

This study is a conrtinuation of an earlier one (Van Arstfale, et aK,1970) 
which described the behavior of students in a wide variety of camplis settings 
during the "Moratorijum" on October 15, 1969, at the University of Maryland, 
C^ollege Park, Maryland. This Moratorium was a part of a series of planned 
demonstrations of student protests concerning the war in Vietnam. The plan of 
the demonstrators was to hold monthly "moratoriums'* (or peaceful demonstra- 



tions) until/ther6 were promising* indications that the American troops were 
being withdrawn from Vietnam, and that the v^^ar in Vietnam was being immediately 
brought tp an end.- This study is focused on the ''November Moratorium" which 
took place on November 13, 1^ and 15 on a nation-wide basis. .(See The Washing- 
ton Post > Sunday, November 16, 1969.) The activities on the University of • 
Maryland campus (Cpllege Park) occurred November 14. Again, as in the earlier 
study^ an attempt w^s made to sample a wide variety Ojf settings and/or events, 
although this study I imi ted* i tself more to those which were directly related 
to the Moratorium. A. f u rther modi f icat ion was to supplement the observational 
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data with questionnaire data obtained from a pre-and posfadmini strat Ton* 

Purpose 

The purposes of this studV encompassed several Tna in goals* The s^ .were 
as follows: OrTo describe student behavior as Tt occurs during a relatively 
"crisis-oriented'J event. That is, an event widely interpreted as relating to 
student protest, not only against the .war in Vietnam specifically, but , 
against many other issues as well; 2) To di fferent ia^te subgroup's of students 
which relate to differences in behavior , and attitudes related to the Morator- 
ium''; ^ 3)To describe changes in attitudes and perceptions that occur in 
connection with the Mpratorium; aad ^) To try techniques of naturalistic ob- 
servation which have generally been neglected in research on student • behavior 

One attractive feature of this research was that the Uni.versity of Mary- 
land is situated near the nat ion ' s* C^pftal , *maki ng it convenient- for observa- 
tion of planned events focused specifically on the Capital, and the studlents* 
involvement in these events. 

Method . \ 

\ nst ruments " - ^ / 

- The two instruments used in this study were: 1) an observational format; 

and 2) a questionnaire. » . . 

' " . * 

The obiservat lonal format contained several subdivisions. The first con- 

sisted ^f an application of Bales' Interaction Process Analysis (Bales,- .1950) 

to facilitate oj^servation of interpersonal interaction occurring during the 

events. Tl^ technique ofi using frequencies for classifying interactipn was • 

modified such that the categories were ranked. This was done in art effort to 



obtain maximum observer reliability. The observers sinjply racked theyg^x major 

Bales cate^rie^ according to how frequently they occurred cluri 03 the i r allotted 

observation period. (Usually each observer was allotted .15 mrnutes.) The 

'judgement was baTsed on the group as a whole; that is, the ob.servers were in- 
*" . ■ • • 

structed to make a global judgment on the nature of the interaction occurring 

during their observati.on rather than observing individual conversations among 

A » . .. 

group rvembers. Reliability co'ef f ic ients (using KendatPs W)»were calculated 
between observers who were recording the same event at the same time (within' 
1/2 hpur of each other) during the actual data, gathef ihg on November 13, 14, 
and 15. Three such opportunities were available on November 14. T]3ese observer 
reliabilities were .58, .96 and .81. ' / 

*The second aspect of the observational format dealt* with a general de- 
scriptionof events observed. The observers were instructed to fill out the 
' eight items foll^owing observation of their assigned event. This included 

ratings on intensity of participation, extensiveness of part ic ? pat ion ^ an es- 
tiroatte of .the number of people present-, the composition of the crow*d, a de- 
scription of the mood of the crowd, the behavior which transpired', clothing 
trends observed, and any signs, placards, or symbols present. 

The quest iohnai^re was designed to be brief and easy to answer, yet cover- 
ing a -lumber of areas^ These included student behavior relating to the Moratoi — 
ium and attitudes relating to various aspects of the NTxoiji administration, 
the war, and the Moratorium. The attitude items were constructed using a 
Likert-type format, with a*S-point scale on an agree-disagree dimension. 

Procedure . ^ ' ■ 

The naturalistic o'bservat 1 ons were conducted by assTgninjg observers 
Q (N=7) to various trmes of observation, such that each *event deemed significant- 
^^^ty related to the was covered by at least one person at al 1 : times 



from its beginning to its end. The events thus obsfterved included some on- • 

/ ^ . ' - • ' . 

campus functions as well as several demonstrations \r\ Washington^ D.C. The on- 

^ , ■ ■ \ 

campus functions Wfere a*Teach-in, a march to a local Industry (Litton Industries), 

a-student-adminiSutration confrontation, the Moratorium headquarter^, and a. 

Moratorium information certtet^. The total number of events observed was 10, 

The que^t ionnai re dealjng with opinions and attitudes was administered to 

two. I nt roduction to Psychology classes three days before th6 November Moratorium 

(27 days. after the October Moratorium); and again 5- days after the November 

Moratorium, with sligKt rewording so as to make it Appropriate for the sit*fa- 

tiofi. , The first administration will be designated T] and the second T2- 

Subjects , 

,The total N for the f i rst -admi n 1 st rat ion of the questionnaire was 300. The' 
N for the second administration was 183- Further >'attri t ion of because of „ 
improper marjcing of response sheets .reduced this, to a final total of 166. usable 
response sheets for analyzing the changes that took place from the first to the 
second administration. Examination of the'^f requency distribution for each item, 
however, reA^ealed no case in which'the pattern was changed as a result of this 
subject attrition. « • ' ; 

Results • * 

Observational Data • • . 

With regard to the type of interaction observed at each event, some rather 
.striking differenc^^ between .^e^^ts emerge (see Table 1). Tho^'se events which 
were specifically related to 1:36 protest ( the marches and the student-admin- 
istration conf ron»tat ion) received high rankings in those catego4-ies dealing 
with Integration and Tensiort-Management . These are events in which solidarity 



and cohesion with respect to value-bidden issues are the focal pofT)t of group 
behavior and are high in tension and expressed feeling, 

' Other results, shown ?n Tabl^ 1, are as follows: The Moraforiufi. Informa-* 
tton Center ranked high on ••Orientation'^ (which is defined by. the giving and 
receiving of information)*, the TeacBh^ in ranked hi|tj^on ••Evaluatipn'' (which is 

'defined by the giving and receiving of opinions and analysis), the Moratorium 
Headquarters ranked high on ' 'Control" (which is defined by the giving and re- 
ceiving of dir;ections). The student-administration confrontation ranked low. 

9n ' •*Orientatil>n,** and the rallies and marches ranked low oti "Control These 

results indicate cons iderabl-e face validity in the use of the Bal es syste^ f or . 
* ■ # 

describing group processes in a field setting. 

The number of persons in each event was estimated by observers, but did 

not Drove to be reliable for events involving more than 100 to 200 per^ns. 

The composition of the groups observed was predominantly (80-55%) students 

f ' . 

and/or young„ persons of college age. Other identif fable subgroups were Univer- 

5ity faculty' and admini'strat ion (1-5%),' undifferentiated adults or older persons 
(0-5%), police (0-3%), press or cameramen (1-5%), children (0-5%), and marshal Is 
(1-5%). The different events were very similar with respect to composition. 

Those events rated^highest in^tensity of participation were the marches 
and demonstrations. Observer descrFp;e^ons of crow<# mood also differed somewhat 
.between events, with the mood of the University Teach-ih being described as 
more. attentive or supportive, while events aimed at specific protect were de- 
scribed as antagonistic, angry or demanding. The Moratorium' headquarters were 
described as business-like. 

r 

Taken together, the observational data show characteristic differences 
that existed between settings which have considerable face validity from the 
standpoint of their explicit functfon as related to the Moratorium: These 



results are also significant In a methodologica] sense, in that they denx>n;- 
strate a way to achieve valid descriptions of group processes in a field set- 
.ting. 

Questionnaire Data 

With regard to participation, 50% of the students sampled spent at least 
some time parrt ic ipat ing in Moratorium- re la ted activities during the October, 
1969 Moratorium; while 36% of this same group did so during the. November Mora- 
torium. Thus, the level of participation was lower during November. However, 
the reasons for participation differed. Proportionately fewer students partici- 
pated out of curiosity during the November Moratorium. Other students and the 
pr^ss were most often mentioned as the most important sources of influence on 
attitudes. ' ^ 

♦ 

Attitudes toward the Moratorium showed considerable d I vers ft y, among 
students. The respondents were broken down into subgroups on the basis of sex 
and-degree of participation, and a separate analysis of variance was conducted 
for each attitude item (a total of 5 items were Included). These analyses 
showed that participators consistently held significantly more favorable 
attitudes towards *the Moratoriun^^ and mo rg. unfavorable attitudes toward the 
Nixon administration and the war than did non-partic i pators . Males ditl not 
differ from females in their attitudes. 

'There were no significant changes in attitudes in the group as a whoJe, 
although, the significant interaction effects shown in Table 2 were present in 
3 of the five attitude items. The data in Table 2 demonstrate the typical 
pattern found in the attitude items. There is a significant main effect of par- 
ticipation (indicating the differences "in attitudes between participators and 



non-part ict pa taVs), and significant Interaction effects which sugge^ a" polari - 
zation effect, espec4al ly*. among males. That is, those Ss who held initially ' 
fdvorat>Ie attitudes (thetiigh participators) became more extreme in this regard 
after the Moratorium, *whi le those holding initially unfavorable attitudes (the 
non-participators) did^ikewise, ' ' 

* • Discussion ant^ Conclusions 

Tak^n together, the results support several general observat ions • First 

of aU', a surprisingly large percentage of the students sampled participated in 

some^form of protfest; and those protesting were largely students. Although many 

. ' • ' ^ * 

participated, there was no violence dbserwed <>n the Uni versify of Maryland 
campus. Those events designated specifically as demonstrations generated more ' 
verbal expressions of hostility, but the general atmosphere, vas^ peaceful , and 
the leadership seemed responsible an^ anxious to avoid physical violence. 

Regarding the general trends observed from the October to the NovembeV 
Moratoria, tt was apparent that there was considerably less student ^participa- 
tion in the Noveoiber Moratorium events taking place on the University pf MarylaniJ 
campus. An earlier, report (Van Arsdale, et aK, 1970) showed a generally quiet 
•atmosphere on the University campus during the October Moratoriunr, .wi th a large 

number of people attending the main event (Teach-in), and very 1 i tt le^Mora^or ium-* 
>, ^ . . *' - • 

related activity in other settings. This general low-keyed atffiojsphere aVso 
prevailed during .the November Moratorium, the difference being that far fewer 
persons participated dur i ng«November.' Among those that did participate, fewer 
were motivated by curiositiy. ♦ . ^ * 

The observational da^ta reveal a considerable scope of. activi tJes rela^ted 
to the Moratorium/ This was in part a function of the geographical location of 
the University of Maryland. The housing of demonstrators 'com i-ng for. the mass demon 
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:hrough >the a 



stratrQh in Washington^ D.C. was coordinated through >the campus Horatorium 
headquarters, and^ the providing of transportation to this deinonstrat ion was 
an important functjon of orfi observed setting. Thus, the logistics involve 
in the J^ovember* Moratorium were quite extensive.' The vary ing" funct ions per- 
formed in the different settings was a I so -reflected clearly, in the observer* s* 
ratings o.f interaction and description of mobd. . 

• . '/ 

In an effort to capture »soa\e of the/more qualitative characteristics of 

f <. " 

the "events, observers were di^l^d to describe crowd mood in theix own words. 

^ . ^: ' • , • 

On the basis of this and tlie, ratings of interaction, the events observed'can 

be classified into several main ''types." First of all, there \% the mo^t . 

visible ^aspect of student protest, the demonstration itself.. The events ob- 

served which fall into this category were the march to Litton* the student* 

administration^conf rontat ion, the rally 3nd marCh in Washington, O.C., and 

the Justice Department demonstration. All of these ranked hi ghes*t \m\ <jlealing 

with problems of tension management and/or integration and relatively low in 

problems of orientation. These settings also accounted for all the hostile 

mood description, and represented the highest ratings of participation inten- 

s'ity. * • . 

The second 'type of event was more properly called a setting, since it was 

a semi -permanent place set up for dealing with Moratorium logistics. The sett in 

fallfng'in this category are t;he, Moratorium headquarters and the Moratorium 

information center. The characteristics of thes^ settings seem to fall in line 
c 

with giving and receiving directions and/or suggestions. * As opposed to the 
first type noted, they get the lowest- ranking on' interaction deaHng with the 
problem of group integration. 



The third- type of event observed was that which essentially is unrelated 
to the Moratorium, Examples of this were the library^ area and Litton Indus- 

■■ ■ * . ' ■•■ ■ // 

tries before the March. These represented very diffuse settings, withno clear 
pattern emerging from the observer ratings". 

The ►results also indicated considerable diversity of attitudes and percep- 
tions among students^ regarding Mcrratori um-related issues. There is no way in . 
which students in generaj .can be given a label such as *'conservat i ve'» or 
•liberal". However, the behavior of students p^roved to -be' int'rmate-ly tied to 
thel r atti titdes. High participators held very di f ferenf att i tudes than did 
non-participators. 

Changes' in individual attitudes and perceptions associated with the Mor-' 
atoria cannot be made in global statements.' Rather, changes must be discussed 
with reference to particular subgroups. The nature of the change taking place * 
depended on the degree to which Jthe individual participated. Based on the 
correlational data, it may be stated^.tKat the high participators compared to 
non-participators held- general ly favprabl-e attitudes toward the Moratorium, 
and unfavorable attitudes toward t[ie Nixon Administration and the Vietnam war. 
These att i tudes were often more extreme after the Moratorium than before. The 
possibility that events such as Moratori a^may have a polarizing effect for. some 
individuals is an inte-resting notion which should be pursued. This same pheno- 
menon was noted in Trimberger (196^. Oh a theoretical level, this effect 
might be explained in terms of the assimi lat ron-cont rast princi pie, wel 1 docu- 
mented in the att i tude^change literature (Sherif and Hovland, I96I), This 
approach makes a clear distinction between the recipients and the source 
("Communicator*') of the appeal. In this case, it would be difficult to specify 
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any single ^'cocnmun Tcator although the New Mobilization Committee and variouS 
speakers at the Teach-in do represent specific sources of persuasive appeals. 
Applying the assimi lation-contrast principle in this, case, one would predict., 

V 

^^'^ssuming highly favorable' att i.tudes.towa:-d the Moratorium on the part: of its 
'leaders, an assimilation effect on -the part of those hoi d i ng . i n i t ia M / favorable 
opinic.-i'">, and a contrast effect on thbst; holding ini ti ally *unf avorable opinions. 
This is generally suppc?rted by the results. The assimilation effect is particular 
apparent. Further support for this effect is supplied by the correlational data, 
- which shows larger correlations between participation and att i tudes at T2 than 
at T] ; 

One^nOte of caution in interpreting these results should be added. First oT 
all,' the effects d^d not in every case show polari.zation; anrf*%econ<|^, the 
generality of this result should be tested on a more adequate sample. The Ss 
participating in the questionnaire part of this study did- not represent a cross- 
section of University of Maryland students or, of course, students in general. 
Rather, they represented a rather heterogeneous sarhple of f i rst-semesTer freshmen 
* and some sophomores at the University. However, the observational data indicate 
a broad cross section of students and non-students. " . 

It is hoped that this study will provide some better understanding of 
behavior and attitudes change surrounding the November Moratorium. While the 
results are generally, compatable with previous research their general i zabi 1 i ty 
must be studied. v 



Table K : . 

Events Ranking High (Median Rank: I) and Low (Median 
Rank:6) on Typ^of Interaction (Bales) I 



•J 

0 


High Rank 


Low Rank 


'•Orientation*' . 


1) Moratorium 
1 nform'at ion 
Center 


1 ) Student-Admini s- 
tration Confronta- 
t i on 


"Evaluation'* 

/ 


1 ) Teach-i 0 

2) _Litton, before 

Demon St rat i on 




"Control" 


1) Moratorium 
Headquarter<; 


1) Ral ly Zr March, D,C, 

2) "March on Death" 

3) Justice Department 
Demonstration 

^) Library area 
5) Litton, before ^ 
demonstration 


"Decision" 

1 




• 1) Taach-in 

2) March to Litton 

.■ 


"Tension-Management" 


1) Jiistice Dept. 
.Demons t rat ion 




"1 nt-^gration" 

. _ \ 


1 ) March to' Litton 

2) Student -Adminis- 
tration 
Confrontation 

3> Rally & March, D.C. 
W) "March on Death" 


1) Moraton'ucR 

• Headquarters 

2) Moratorium ' 
Information 
Center 



Table 2. 

Surwnary of Analysis of Variance for Item Ik; 
Unilateral Withdraw! from Vietnam (Agree-Di sagree) 



Source 


d.f . 


ss 


^ MS 


F - 


Among Subjects 




• 








B (Participation) 


2 




/ 1 . /O 




1 Ii 1 7V,-V 


C (Sex) 


1 






. .47 


-19. 


BC 


Z 




fit; 




1 ■? 


S (Subjects) 






400. 12 


2.53 




Within Subject^ 












A (Repiti.tion - 
Pre-Post) 


1 




.11 . 


'.11, 


.22 


AB ' . 


2 




1.-73 


3.45 


, 7.05"-Y 


AQ . 


1 




' -77 


-77 . 


1 .57 


r 

ABC 
AS 


2 

rss 




10.01 

77.39 


20.01 


40. 5 8-'-'; 


Jotal 


327 




563.01, 







p ^.Ol 



Figure I. ; ■ 
Plotting of Means of Data in Table 2 (item 



Disagree 



Agree 
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MALES 
« 



Di sagree 



Agree. 



3.0 

2.5 
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1.5 
1.0 

.5 




FEMALES 

No Participation - 
i^HB Medium Participation 

^mr^ High Participation 
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